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THE SERVANT GIRL OF THE FUTURE. 

BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 



As it is always a relief to assign great causes for small evils, 
it might be said that the Declaration of Independence, universal 
suffrage and unrestricted immigration are responsible for those 
minor domestic woes, which are in fact the home side of the vast 
labor-problem that is now astride the world. 

We cannot abolish the Declaration of Independence, which, 
as a friendly critic has said, " abolished good manners," though 
the exasperating impertinence of the I-am-as-good-as-you spirit 
found among our servants is largely due to its immortal phrases, 
and can only be endured through the silent conviction that 
we are better than they. Universal suffrage, whatever may 
be its advantages, gives power to those who are unfit to use it, 
and who attack common sense and the liberties of others. The 
relation of immigration to reduction of servants' wages is so 
palpable that it eventually will win recognition. 

There are, however, lesser causes for our domestic troubles 
which can be removed by individual housekeepers. If men had 
kept house instead of women, they would long ago have met the 
issue squarely, either by complete submission to servants' tyranny 
or by insistence on prompt obedience. We women have done 
neither. We have compromised, we have become philanthropic 
and sympathetic, and then we have of a sudden insisted on our 
rights, until even archangels would have left us without a week's 
warning. 

There was neither so much trouble nor so much unwise treat- 
ment of servants until women began to belong to societies and, 
in the name of religion, to ignore class names. It takes courage 
to use class names for human beings as frankly as for flowers. 
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We have curvetted between " help " (the New England word for 
contumacious self-respect), domestics, servants, girls and — 
women. From the emigrant boarding-house keeper to the grande 
dame of society, we have prefixed to whichever term is used 
the possessive pronoun "my." The female employed prefers 
the word servant — it defines her ; though she disdains the livery 
of cap and apron, unless she works for the upper classes. A 
philanthropist living in a flat will even say, " I keep no ser- 
vant ; I have a friend." " Does she eat with you ? " " She prefers 
not to." 

The difference, then, between a servant and any other employee 
lies in the prevalent custom of servants eating in the kitchen. 
Such a distinction sounds brutal, but it is vital. A dressmaker, a 
ladylike — not "slop" — seamstress, a trained nurse, a nursery gov- 
erness will not eat there, so sorrow often attends the advent of 
any of these personages. To the kitchen and sleeping arrange- 
ments would I first ascribe our discomfort as- housekeepers. I 
am not writing of the homes of the wealthy where the girls have 
their own parlors, but of the great middle class and all the classes 
below it. The unsanitary discomfort of a servants' room in a 
third-class street is best understood by those who board in it. 
The patience of the American people is slight compared with that 
of servants, whose household gods are confined to their trunks. 

If good service is desired in the future, an employer should not 
only beautify her kitchen, but should build it in front of the house, 
where the servants can watch the passers-by just as she herself 
likes to do. It should always have a sofa — but not one with 
broken springs — armchairs, rocking-chairs, etc., and the dining- 
table should not be allowed to present a pell-mell rehash of the food 
and dishes of others. Servants' chambers usually are small and 
dingy or large and cheerless with several girls in one room, or else 
the servants live in common together, as if in barracks, on 
the top story of apartment houses. 

The second chance for improvement lies in the manners of 
employers. Many seem unaware that servants are to be treated 
as if they had feelings. People grumble at or dictate to them, 
scold or natter them, are scrupulously polite or studiously ig- 
noring, never noticing their friends' servants on the streets, and 
scarcely recognizing their own. If the same girl constantly opens 
the same door for a gentleman, he is unaware of her except as a 
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means of information. At a dinner party it is considered bad 
form to recognize the waiter who has frequently served one. 
Even at a family dinner a lady guest acknowledges the presence 
of the waitress only by her eye-lids, the gentleman visitor not at 
all. 

Servants are treated neither with decent natural politeness 
nor with frank cordiality. We are much more afraid of ourselves 
than of them. We expect them to work for us as if they loved 
us, and then we pride ourselves upon the kind advice we give 
them. We exhaust ourselves in preparation for our daughter's 
balls and deem it a lack of propriety that our servants should 
even want to go to parties. In the future they will go to their 
assemblies as freely as we go to ours, they returning as we go out. 
Perhaps the desire of the philanthropists to curtail the evening 
pleasures of their servants out of regard for their health arises 
from ignorance of the principle that fun is healthy. If our 
servants were more at liberty to do as they chose in the evening 
and were not obliged to be at home when the adult children 
are not, we should find women much more willing to accept house- 
hold service. Of course the girls may be cross in the morning. 
So are society's daughters ; both get over it. It is not strange 
that girls dislike housework when they know that no matter how 
well they have done their work they must ask leave to go out in 
the evening, and must be home at a fixed early hour. 

A third point in the service of the future will be the right of 
servants to speak their minds as freely as their employers. They 
do so now, but it is considered as beyond their rights. When it 
is their right they will not care to do it. We forgive our children 
if they are cross, on account of their youth : servants are always 
immature ; can we not forgive them ? It is more of a relief to 
them to bluster and be impertinent than it is to the educated 
people who are aware of their consciences. Quarrels between 
employers and employees entered on the records of gossip or at 
intelligence offices do harm to both persons. Americans have 
less self respect than would be inferred from their printed Con- 
stitution. 

The words employer and employee bring us to the real issue 
in the "servant-girl question," — the want of written contract. 
Among the upper classes engagements are often made from house 
to house. Among the lower and middle classes they are made at 
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intelligence offices. Though an engagement may begin well, as 
far as the books of the office are concerned, afterwards it is 
seldom that either mistress or maid keeps any memorandum 
of wages paid or received. Any contract for household service 
must largely be vague for both parties, except in regard to wages. 
Nor can it be wholly definite in the future, though each time the 
contracting parties should make it as definite as their mental 
peculiarities allow. In regard to wages, however, there is much 
to be said. It is difficult for a well-bred woman to realize how 
constantly girls are cheated. Wages are still due even if dishes 
are broken. When a girl is not morally worthy of them, she 
yet is legally entitled to them. 

The collection of wages which are fraudulently withheld has 
been taken up by various women's unions, notably by the one in 
Boston. Out of one hundred and twenty-eight complaints re- 
ceived in 1891, eighty-two related to domestic service, where the 
ignorance of the plaintiff was as pitiable as the poverty of the de- 
fendant. If it were only poor people who deferred payment ! 
Rich and " well-to-do " persons allow a girl's wages to run on, 
doling out a little from time to time, till they amount to $600 
or $700. 

Variation in the scale of wages results from the variety of 
social classes for which servants work, and from that agility in 
moral quibbling by which a woman entices away her friend's ser- 
vant through promise of higher wages. It is only in the families of 
the partially middle and lower classes (terms are disagreeable) 
that wages are wickedly cheapened, until there is no one more to 
be pitied than the frowsy, incompetent, perpetually busy, half- 
fed and half-clothed drudge of all work, not daring to leave her 
place lest she have not strength, even if she have the brains, to get 
another. But these conditions are not peculiar to household 
work. Look at the sweating system ! It is better after all to 
incur some of the evils of individual contract and of want of it, — 
than to be bound by a servant trades-unionism, which fixes the 
prices for work. Among the lower grades of servants, wages have 
been reduced and work increased by the influx of immigrants, 
only a few ot whom are desirable even as cheap servants, unless 
they belong to the northern races. As a rule respectable fami- 
lies will not take immigrants and they, if doing housework, prefer 
to hire by the day. 
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In time also women will learn how to direct. Now an Ameri- 
can mother is often a simultaneous cook, chambermaid, parlormaid 
and nursery maid, because she has not the courage of a commander. 
Or, if she has, when she has trained a servant the latter is sure to 
leave her, exclaims somebody. Of course, that somebody would 
do the same if she were in the girl's position. A mistress need 
not prove her knowledge by actual performance unless the: - e is 
occasion. If she is poor or " middling-off " she will do fully 
enough work herself not to be condemned as inhuman. 

Servants deceive, cheat and lie! So do ladies and children. 
Servants ask too many "privileges!" There is no such word in 
a contract. Each party has mutual rights. Not until mis- 
tresses cease to call rights by the false term of "privileges," will 
they have honest, continuous service. "I did every thing for 
her, she had so many 'privileges,' but when my children had 
diphtheria she left," moans a mother. Of course. Did not your 
friends do likewise? Would you have stayed under similar cir- 
cumstances ? Was it in the contract that she should remain with 
you in an epidemic or that you should take care of her? She 
was selfish to leave, — just like most people, only she was poor, de- 
pendent on herself, and should therefore be doubly careful of her 
health. Increase a girl's "privileges," but demand in return 
exact performance in work and tolerable truthfulness. 

It is often said that domestic training schools would supply 
better servants. They might. Yet if we have trained servants 
in our homes they will ask higher wages, and many of us would 
rather teach a girl than pay more. Such schools, however, do 
not reach down to the families who most need efficient help, such 
as the family of the young mechanic and day laborer, where the 
girl is on an equality with the mother ; and further down still to 
the sixth-class restaurant-keeper whose " help " must wash, wipe 
and wait in a second and be good tempered ! It is proposed also 
that ladies shall sign papers agreeing to engage only those ser- 
vants who have received diplomas. Self-interest never binds 
itself, it gets what it wants the shortest way it can. 

Training schools will surely furnish one of the means for a 
brighter outlook, but any large result from them is to be as 
much doubted as from cooperative kitchens. If we should 
have polyandry — one woman having several husbands — the 
courtesy of man might allow her to avail herself of such 
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a kitchen, but as long as a man has but one wife he will prefer 
his individual kitchen and cook. Imagine an omelette-souffle 
served by cooperation to an impatient father of a family ! Re- 
form to the contrary, a woman's first duty is to her husband, even 
if, being a man, he is mistaken. A wise recourse, however, unto cook 
and bake shops and New England kitchens affords great relief to 
housekeepers and these should be largely frequented — by those 
who can afford it. Yet many economists of real, practical insight 
find in these peripatetic, cooperative kitchens the needed relief for 
the future. I doubt if they are right, for behind all the philan- 
thropy, nervous-action, university-extension, college-settlement 
ferment which marks this special decade, there is a deep under- 
current of individual home feeling, which will make women 
forego " causes " for husbands and families. The knowledge 
which they are now so rapidly acquiring will lead them to apply 
it to their own homes until they will be ashamed to keep house 
with incompetent service ; while the record of having changed 
servants constantly will be proof of a woman's inability to be 
chairman of a committee. 

Domestic labor is drudgery only when it dawdles. Most of us 
do not know how to manage because we dare not be independent, 
so our servants impose on our timorousness. An intelligent, 
just mistress, who directs her work and cannot be humbugged, 
who gives her girls more leisure than she claims for herself, and 
who is too wise to take offence at trifles, seldom has trouble. On 
the other hand a nervous, capricious, kind housekeeper has no 
relief. 

The future of our American home-life depends on this ques- 
tion of servants. No exclusively cooperative benefits can take the 
place of the daily, early " roughing " of home life, when father, 
mother^ babies and servants are inexperienced together and each 
helps along towards love and order. As we grow older (or richer) 
we find that comprehension of the inborn limitations and perver- 
sities of servants gives us individual patience in training them 
until they become experienced. Then we must part with some 
of our personal liberties and pay them high wages. They are 
worthy of them, for our homes are never theirs " de facto or de 
jure." 

Kate Gannett Wells. 
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